“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
‘Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Anp God made the beast of the earth after his 
kind, and cattle after their kind, and every thin 
that creepeth upon the earth after his kind; an 
God saw that it was good.— Gen. 1: 25. 


All. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 


There hangs a sabre, and there a rein 

With a rusty buckle and green curb-chain ; 
A pair of spurs on the old gray wall 

And a mouldy saddle — well, that is all. 


Come out to the stable, it is not far; 

The moss-grown door is hanging ajar. 

Look within. Here’s an empty stall 

Where once stood a charger, and that is all. 


The good black steed came riderless home, 
Flecked with blood-drops as well as foam. 

Do you see that mound where the dead leaves fall ? 
The good black horse pined to death — that’s all. 


All? Oh, God! it is all I can speak. = 
Question me not. I am old and weak. 
His saddle and sabre hang on the wall, 
And his horse pined to death. I have told you all. 
— Old and New. 


Stuart Mill on Animal Suffering. 


“Granted that any practice causes more pain to 
animals than it gives pleasure to man; is that 
practice moral or immoral? And if exactly in 
proportion as human beings raise their heads out 
of the slough of selfishness, they do not with one 
voice answer ‘immoral,’ let the morality of the 
principle of utility be forever condemned.— Mill's 
Dissert.” 


Sweet Liberty. 

The bright-hued canary and the rich-throated 
mocking-bird sing in their captivity, not because 
they enjoy prison-life, but in spite of it. It is diffi- 
cult to so crush all the sweetness out of these bril- 
liant lumps of animation as to a silence entirely their 
thrilling voices. But prisons are cruel, and liberty 
is sweet. Never can note of bird be so rich or 
thrilling as when poured forth in the glad freedom 
of the air. On wing or spray, in wood or field, on 
hill or mountain, everywhere the music of freedom 
rolls forth with such joyous swell as the poor 
little prisoner in wire bars can never know. The 
Lord made all his creatures for freedom.— Humane 
Appeal. 


Reason. — The Pointer. 


Observe the pointers in a field of close-cut stub- 
ble,—two well-broken, reasonable dogs. The birds 
are wild, and have been flushed several times 
during the day ; and the old dog has winded them 

in this close-cut stubble, from which he knows 
the covey will rise at a long range. Watch his 
expression of intense and yet careful excitement, 
as he draws upon his game, step by step, crouch- 
ing close to the ground, and occasionally moving 
his head slowly round to see if his master is close 
up. Look at the dog at the other end of the field, 
backing him like a statue, while the old dog. still 
creeps on. 

Not a step further will he move; his lower jaw 
trembles with excitement; the guns advance to a 
line with his shoulder; up they rise, whiz-z-z-z-z! 
—bang !—hbang! 

See how the excitement of the dog is calmed as 
he falls to the down charge, and afterwards with 
what pleasure he follows up and stands to the 
dead birds. If this is not reason, there is no such 
thing in existence.—Baker’s Ceylon, p. 271. 


Do Animals Reason? 

In the “ Penn Monthly” for January, W. W. 
Kinsley gives facts to show that our poor rela- 
tions, the brutes, are endowed with the faculty 
of reason. A clergyman testifies that he ob- 
served a fox playing in an enclosure where 
there were swine and their young. At length 
he seized a block about as large as one of the 
pigs, and dashed through the fence, of course 
without alarming the mother-sow. Finding that 
the hole was large enough, and that he was not 
pursued, he returned and carried off a pig without 
exciting disturbance. 

Bishop Wilson knew an elephant whose blind 
eye was cauterized by a surgeon, causing the 
poor beast to yell, but curing him. By and by, 
the other eye had to be operated on with nitrate 
of silver, and they feared the elephant would fly 
at the same doctor; but he received him kindly, 
and submitted at once to the operation. 

Huber one day saw a piece of comb fall in a 
hive, because its supports were too weak. The 
bees first fixed under it temporary supports, then 
fastened it securely to the sides of the hive, then 
cut away the pillars which obstructed their path- 
way. They probably never had such an exigency 
before Instinct would never have suggested block- 
ing up their road to the unfilled combs; and then 
there must have been some consultation to enlist 
their whole force in the work. 


Antmals and the Doctor, 

Certain animals, including especially the dog, 
horse, mule, elephant, and cat, but also the chim- 
panzee, orang, various apes or monkeys; the 
pike, or other fishes; sheep, and other animals, 
—not unfrequently become voluntarily patients, 
and sometimes notably patient or submissive, 
quiet and uncomplaining, as well as intelligent, 
patients of the physician or surgeon. Not only 
so, but, having themselves experienced the benefit 
of man’s medical or surgical skill, they bring their 
young, or their fellows, as patients to him, and 
they co-operate with the physician or surgeon in 
his treatment, either by showing the patients what 
to do, or by compelling their acquiescence in 
man’s arrangements for their behoof. As medical 
or surgical patients, moreover, some of the lower 
animals stand in most favorable contrast to man, 
—in respect, for instance, to their sagacity, self- 
control, fortitude, gratitude, or other virtues that 
are ——— into prominence by suffering and its 
relief. 

There are many instances of war or regimental 
elephants in India going regularly, day after day, 
of their own accord, to military hospttals, to get 
wounds dressed, usually after having been taken 
there once or twice by their mahouts. They sub- 
mit themselves to any necessary operations; 
understand the surgeon’s object, and co-operate 
with him; express pain, and relieve themselves by 
plaintive groans, though obviously regarding the 
infliction of pain as a necessary or unavoidable 
part of the operation; prepare themselves for 
suffering by drawing in the breath as man does; 
recognize and put confidence in the surgeons’ 
voices and persons as those of friends. 

Of an adult male elephant we are told, “ That the 
surgeon might operate, he readily extended him- 
self on the ground, and bore with patience the 
application even of burning caustic. ‘The acute- 
ness of the pain would sometimes force from him 
a plaintive groan. But to the doctor who, by in- 
flicting momentary torments, sought to accomplish 
his cure, he expressed the liveliest emotions of 
gratitude.” 

The different effects of physical pain, the power 
of controlling its expression and of+quietly endur- 
ing it, are well illustrated respectively in old and 
young animals; the latter becoming frantic and 
ungovernable, while the former bear patiently, 
unresistingly, and as quietly as may be. The 
result of the experience of personal benefit is 
shown in the mother’s treatment of her young one 
when it comes to require operative interference by 
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man: she acts at once as assistant to the surgeon, 
and as nurse to her offspring, the patient. The 
mother elephant requires enly to be instructed by 
man as to what is desirable, in order forcibly to 
hold her offspring to have its wound dressed, just 
as a judicious, strong-minded, affectionate mother 
would treat her child under similar circumstances 
The mother elephant has the sense to prefer ulti- 
mate relief te temporary pain and inconvenience; 
she shows wonderful courage and _ self-control in 
the discharge of maternal duty.— Mind in the 
Lower Animals. 


Does Vivisection Pay ?— No. 1. 

The question of vivisection is again pushing 
itself to the front. A distinguished American 
physiologist has lately come forward in defence 
of the French experimenter, Magendie, and, paren- 
thetically, of his methods of investigation in the 
study of vital phenomena On the other hand, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
made an unsuccessiul attempt in the New York 
Legislature last winter, to secure the passage of a 
law which would entirely abolish the practice as 
now in vogue in our medical schools, or cause it 
to be secretly carried on, in defiance of legal enact- 
ments. In support of this bill it was claimed that 
physiologists, for the sake of * demonstrating to 
medical students certain physiological phenomena 
connected with the functions of life, are constantly 
and habituaily in the practice of cutting up alive, 
torturing and tormenting divers of the unotiending 
brute creation to illustrate their theories and lect- 
ures, but without any practical or beneficial result 
either to themselves or to the students, which prac- 
tice is demoralizing to both and engenders in the 
future medical practitioners a want of humanity 
and sympathy for physical pain and suffering.” 
How far these statements are true will be hereafter 
discussed ; but one assertion is so evidently erro- 
neous that it may be at once indicated. No ex- 
periment, however atrocious, cruel, and, therefore, 
on the whole, unjustifiable, if performed to illus- 
trate some scientific point, was ever without “ any 
beneficial result.” The benefit may have been 
infinitesimal, but every scientific fact is of some 
value. To assert the contrary is to weaken one’s 
ease by overstatement. 

Leaving out the brute creation, there are three 
parties interested in this discussion. In the first 
place, there are the professors and teachers of 
physiology in the medical colleges. Naturally, 
these desire no interference with either their work 
or their methods. They point out the fact that 
were the knowledge acquired by experiments 
upon living organisms swept out of existence, in 
many respects the science of physiology would be 
little more than guesswork to-day. ‘The subject 
of vivisection, they declare, is one which does not 
concern the general public, but belongs exclusively 
to scientists and especially to physiologists, and, 
in the present century, to permit sentimentalists 
to interfere with scientific investigations is pre- 
posterous. 

Behind these stand the majority of men belong- 
ing to the medical profession. Holding, as they 
do, the most important and intimate relations to 
society, it is manifestly desirable that they should 
enjoy the best facilities for the acquirement of 
knowledge necessary to their art. To most, the 
question is merely one of professional privilege 
against sentiment, and they cannot hesitate which 
side to prefer. In this, as in other professions or 
trades, the feeling of esprit de corps is exceedingly 
strong; and no class of men like interference on 
the part of outsiders. ‘To most physicians it is 
wholly a scientific question. It is a matter, they 
think, with which the public has no concern; if 
society can trust to the profession its sick and 
dying, they surely can leave to its feeling of 
humanity a few worthless brutes. 

The opinion of the general public is, therefore, 
divided and confused. On the one hand, it is pro- 
foundly desirous to make systematic and needless 
cruelty imipossible ; yet, on the other, it cannot but 
hesitate tu take any step which shall hinder medi- 
cal education, impede scientific discovery, or re- 


strict search for new methods of treating disease. 
What are the sufferings of an animal, however 
acute or prolonged, compared with the gain to 
humanity which would result from the knowledge 
thereby acquired of a single curative agent? 
Public opinion hesitates. A leading newspaper, 
commenting on the introduction of the Bergh bill, 
doubtless expressed the sentiment of most people 
when it deprecated prevention of experiments “ by 
which original investigators seek to establish or 
verify conclusions which may be of priceless value 
to the preservation of life and health among human 
beings.” 

The question nevertheless confronts society,— 
and in such shape, too, that society cannot escape, 
even if it would, the responsibility of a decision. 
Either by action or inaction the State must decide 
whether the practice of vivisection shall be wholly 
abolished, as desired by some; whether it shall be 
restricted by law within certain limits, and for 
certain definite objects, as in Great Britain; or 
whether we are to continue in this country to fol- 
low the example of France and Germany, in per- 
mnitting the practice of physiological experiment- 
ation to any extent devised or desired by the 
experimentalist himself. Any information tending 
to indicate which of these courses is best cannot 
be inopportune. Having witnessed experiments 
by some of the most distinguished European phys- 
iologists, such as Claude Bernard (the successor 
of Magendie), Milne-Edwards and Brown-Sequard ; 
and, still better (or worse, as the reader may think), 
having performed some experiments in this direc- 
tion for purposes of investigation and for the in- 
struction .of others, the present writer believes 
himself justified in holding and stating a pro- 
nounced opinion on this subject, even if it seem, 
to some extent, opposed to the one prevailing in 
the profession. Suppose, therefore, we rev 
briefly the arguments to be adduced both in favor 
of the practice and against it. 

Two principal arguments may be advanced in 
its favor. 

I. It is undeniable that to the practice of vivi- 
section we are indebted for nearly all our present 
knowledge of physiology. ‘This is the fortress of 
the advocates of vivisection, and a certain refuge 
when other arguments are of no avail. However 
questionable it may be whether from future ex- 
periments—and especially from that class of ex- 
periments in which the infliction of pain is a 
necessity—any additions to our present knowledge 
are likely to be acquired, it is certain that about 
all we have we owe to this source 

II. As a means of teaching physiological facts, 
vivisection is unsurpassed. No teacher of science 
needs to be told the vast superiority of demon- 
stration over affirmation. ‘lake, for instance, the 
circulation of the blood. ‘The student who dis- 
plays but a languid interest in statements of fact, 
or even in the best delineations and charts obtain- 
able, will be thoroughly aroused by seeing the 
process actually before his eyes. A week’s study 
upon the book will less certainly be retained in 
his memory than a single view of the opened 
thorax of a frog or dog. There before him is the 
throbbing heart; he sees its relations to adjoining 
structures, and marks, with a wonder he never 
before knew, that mystery of life by which the 
heart, even though excised from the body, does 
not cease for a time its rhythmic beat. To imagine, 
then, that teachers of physiology find mere amuse- 
ment in these operations is the greatest of ignorant 
mistakes. They deem it desirable that certain facts 
be accurately fixed in memory, and they know 
that no system of mnemonics equals for such pur- 
pose the demonstration of the function itself. 

Just here, however, arises a very important 
question. Admitting the Lenefit of the demonstra- 
tion of scientific facts, how far may one justifiably 
subject an animal to pain for the purpose of tllus- 
trating a point already known? It is merely a 
question of cost. For instance, it is an undisputed 
statement in physical science that the diamond is 
nothing more than a form of crystallized carbon, 
and, like other forms of carbon, under certain con- 
ditions, may be made to burn. Now most of us 


are entirely willing to accept this, as we do the 
majority of truths, upon the testimony of scientific 
men, without making demonstration a requisite « 
assent. In a certain private school, however, 
has long been the custom, once a year, to burn in 
oxygen a small diamond, worth perhaps $30, so 
as actually to prove to the pupils the assertion of 
their text-books. The experiment is a brilliant 
one; no one can doubt its entire success. Never- 
theless, we do not furnish diamonds to our public 
schools for this purpose. Exactly similar to this 
is one aspect of vivisection—it is a question of 
cost. Granting all the advantages which follow 
demonstration of certain physiological facts, the 
cost is pain—pain sometimes amounting to pro- 
longed and excruciating torture. Is the gain 
worth this 

Let me mention an instance. Not long ago, in 
a certain medical college in the State of New 
York, I saw what Dr. Sharpey, for thirty years 
the professor of physiology in the University Medi- 
eal College, London, once characterized by antith- 
esis as “ Magendie’s in-famous experiment,” it 
having been first performed by that eminent phys- 
iologist. It was designed to prove that the 
stomach, although supplied with muscular coats, 
is during the act of vomiting for the most part 
passive; and that expulsion of its contents is due 
to the action of the diaphragm and the larger 
abdominal muscles. The professor to whom I re- 
fer did not propose to have even Magendie’s word 
accepted as an authority on the subject: the fact 
should be demonstrated again. So an incision in 
the abdomen of a dog was made ; its stomach was 
cut out; a pig’s bladder containing colored water 
was inserted in its place, an emetic was injected 
into the veins,—and vomiting ensued. Long be- 
fore the conclusion of the experiment the animal 
became conscious, and its cries of suffering were 
exceedingly painful to hear, Now, granting that 
this experiment impressed an abstract scientitic 
fact upon the memories of all who saw it, never- 
theless it remains significantly true that the fact 
thus demonstrated hail no conceivable relation to 
the treatment of disease. It is not to-day regarded 
as conclusive of the theory which, after nearly two 
hundred repetitions of his experiment, was doubt- 
less considered by Magendie as established beyond 
question Dr. Sharpey, a strong advocate of 
vivisection, by the way, condemned it as a per- 
fectly unjustifiable experiment, since “ besides its 
atrocity, it was really purposeless.” Was this rep- 
etition of the experiment which I have described 
worth its cost? was the gain worth the pain ? 

Let me instance another and more recent case. 
Being in Paris a year ago, 1 went one morning to 
the College de France, to hear Brown-Sequard, 
the most eminent experimenter in vivisection now 
living—one, who, Dr. Carpenter tells us, has prob- 
ably inflicted more animal suffering than any 
other man in his time. The lecturer stated that 
injury to certain nervous centres near the base of 
the brain would produce peculiar and curious phe- 
nomena in the animal operated upon, causing it, 
for example, to keep turning to one side in a cir- 
cular manner, instead of walking in a straight- 
forward direction. A guinea-pig was produced— 
a little creature about the size of a half-grown 
kitten—and the operation was effected, accom- 
panied by a series of piercing little squeaks. As 
foretold, the creature thus injured did immediately 
perform a “ circular” movement. A rabbit was 
then operated upon with similar results, Lastly, 
an unfortunate poodle was introduced, its muzzle 
tied with stout whip-cord, wound round and round 
so tightly that it must necessarily have caused 
severe pain. It was forced to walk back and forth 
on the long table, during which it cast looks on 
every side, as though seeking a possible avenue of 
escape. Being-fastened in the operating trough, 
an incision was made to the bone, flaps turned 
back, an opening made in the skull, and enlarged 
by breaking away some portions with forceps. 
During these various processes no attempt what- 
ever was made to cause unconsciousnesss by 
means of anzstheties, and the half-articulate, halt- 
smothered cries of the creature in its agony were 
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terrible to hear, even to one not unaccustomed to 
vivisections. The experiment was a “ success ;” 
the animal after its mutilation did describe certain 
circular movements. But I cannot help question- 
ing in regard to these demonstrations, did they 
pay? This experiment had not the slightest re- 
lation whatever to the cure of disease. More than 
this: it teaches us little or nothing in physiology. 
The most eminent physiologist in this country, 
Dr Austin Flint, Jr., admits that experiments 
of this kind “do not seem to have advanced our 
positive knowledge of the functions of the nerve 
centres,” and that similar experiments “ have been 
very indefinite in their results.” On this occasion, 
therefore, three animals were subjected to torture 
to demonstrate an abstract fact, which probably 
not a single one of the two-dozen spectators would 
have hesitated to take for granted on the word of 
so great a pathologist as Dr. Brown-Sequard. 
Was the gain worth the cost ? 

This, then, is the great question that must event- 
ually be decided by the public. Do humanity and 
science here indicate diverging roads? On the 
contrary, | believe it to be an undeniable fact that 
the highest scientific und medical opinion is against 
the repetition of painful experiments for class teach- 
ing —Scribner’s Monthly, for July 


Doings of Kindred Societies. 


Toe TENTH REPORT OF THE GEORGIA SOCIETY 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS has 
just reached us. It isa very neat pamphlet, of 26 
pages, and is made still more attractive by the 
sweet face of Miss Louise W. King, its founder, and 
also by a picture of * Signing the Pledge,” on the 
outer cover. How inspiring and gracious an 
influence must be the memory of the founder where 
she was most intimately known! Occasionally 
we hear an inquiry, whether our cause can yet 
show representatives of the highest type of phil- 
anthropy? Such inquiries hardly mean, whether 
men and women intensely interested in behalf of 
animals can be nameéed,—that would need no 
reply ; but whether this fundamental requirement 
is found in connection with devotedness and 
generous seli-sacrifice in other Christian charities ? 
Our answer is, “ Yes ; and conspicuous in this class 
is the founder of the Georgia Society.” 

The report contains a brief sketch of the life of 
Miss King; the by-laws of the Georgia Society ; 
an address by Rev. C. H. Strong at Savannah; the 
Secretary’s Annual Report; the laws in Georgia 
to prevent cruelty to children and cruelty to 
animals; Mr. Angell’s five questions; the doings 
at Charleston, S. C., in favor of a society there to 
prevent cruelty to animals ; and “ Instructions how 
to Proceed in Cases of Cruelty.” 

The officers of the Georgia Society are— 

Presidenit.— Henry B. King. 

Treasurer.— Frank Blaisdell. 

Secretary.— W. Edward Platt. 


With Vice-Presidents and an Executive Committee | 


located in the chief cities of the State. Upon the 
angus Committee are the names of three 
1¢s. 
All success to the Georgia Society ! 


Capiz, Spain —A friend has carefully read 
for us the annual report of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals at Cadiz, for 
1879. That society, at the wedding of his Majesty, 
Alfonso XII., endeavored to prevent the announce- 
ment of a bull-fight in the programme of the royal 
marriage. ‘ The society could not obtain any thing 
so favorable from the government on that occa- 
sion; but there is a great hope that the idea of 
finishing with bull-fights in Spain will increase in 
power every day. here are several Spanish 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
working very hard to obtain this result. 

“A great many foreign societies wrote to that of 
Cadiz, sympathizing with this idea. Among them 
are the following :— 

“Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
of Paris; of Cannes; of Clevedon; of Schleswig ; 
of Vaudois, Switzerland; of Hamburg ; of Copen- 
hagen; of Goerlitz; of Gibraltar; of Porto; of 


Florence; of Devonport, England; of Plymouth, 
England; of Turin, Italy; of Lyons, France; of 
Oran; of Brussels; of Lombardy; of La Hague; 
of Hanover; of Lisbon; of London; of Berne; of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; of American Society of New 
York; of Rome; of Vienna.” 

It is very encouraging to know of such workers 
in Spain against a custom like the bull-fight, which 
has the national pride so strongly enlisted on its 


side. 

The fact that these men were strengthened by 
the utterances of the societies in America is a new 
illustration of the power of organizations in behalf 
of merciful ideas. 


Correspondence D. A. 

“In the Jane number of ‘Our Dumb Animals’ 
there was a proposition from Philadelphia ‘ to cir- 
culate Spanish publications in Spanish-speaking 
countries.’ 

“Cuba would be a large field for the spreading 
of humane ideas; but 1 have considerable doubt 
whether the time has yet arrived, when much 
good can be effected by pamphlets there. The 
drivers and owners of the terribly abused mules 
are men who can neither read nor write. I have 
found expostulations useless. The only method 
was when a case of kindness and forbearance 
occurred to commend and applaud it. Rewards 
may effect some good by and by; but not in the 
present state of feeling. The answer continually 
was: ‘Why they are only brutes made for us; 
they have no souls.” ‘How much soul have 
you?’ J was tempted to ask. One thing I ob- 
served, which was a relief to me: the dogs were 
often very well treated. There is no abominable 
crusade against them as with us. This unneces- 
sary and cruel war upon one of man’s best 
friends is never carried to such extremes. I 
earnestly believe the time is near, when there will 
be a reaction in their favor here ” 


1. Is it cruel to keep a hen standing in water, 
nearly to her feathers, all night, with a cover over 
the vessel so that she cannot escape; the object 
being to cure her of setting ? 

Answer: It is cruel and unnecessary. A friend 
assures us that by keeping such hens shut up for 
three days, excepting a run in the yard jor a brief 
time, will do what is desired” It is doubtiul, 
however, if a court will say it is cruel, as the ob- 
ject would be said to be disciplinary ! 

2. Is it cruel to kick a living woodchuck while 
confined in a steel] trap? 

Answer: Yes; it is tormenting in the meaning 
of the law, and such a dastardly deed ought not 
to pass unnoticed. 


Food for Degs and Cats. 

“Some food always ready and not liable to 
change would be a great boon to owners, and 
especially where animals are leit in care of do- 
mestics during absence of owners. I notice in the 
‘Animal World, Spratt’s Patent Meat Cakes 
Are they imported, and where sold ? ” 

Answers: The cakes can be had at Schaffer’s 
gun-store, Elm Street, Boston, at ten cents per 
pound. Our General Agent, Captain Currier, uses 
them, and strongly recommends their use. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Our Way-Side Fountains. 

Two passages or Scripture come to my mind 
very frequently as I pass those numerous stone 
watering-troughs, overflowing with their cooling 
draught for man and beast, with the simple, 
modest inscription, 

Tue Girt or W. A., 
1872. 


The passages are :— 

“He being dead yet speaketh; ” and “ Their 
works do follow them ” 

How I would like to know the number of ani- 
mals, men, women, children, horses, cattle, dogs, 
and birds—that have quenched their thirst at 
these blessed fountains in all parts of our city and 
suburbs, and have gone on their way refreshed 


and strengthened ! 


If all had the gift of speech who have been thus 
refreshed at these oases in the city desert, in the 
last eight years, what a mighty host it would be, 
to join in the grateful chorus: “ God bless the 
donor of these wayside fountains!” Bee. 


Man’s Inhumanity to Animols. 


To the Editor of the Transerypt: On the morn- 
ing of the Fourth o: July (appropriate time for 
securing independence ior man and beast) a warm- 
hearted colored woman brought to the door of a 
lady at the West End, well known for her humanity, 
a handsome black and white pussy. She tound 
her wandering, crying and bewildered; evidently 
a case of the summer desertion of winter pets and 
playthings, against which common decency re- 
volts and every generous sentiment protests. Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, in the hearing of the writer, once 
addressed his congregation on this subject. It was 
his last sermon before the summer exodus. He 
said, I think, that he felt mortified at the thought 
that a reminder of so obvious a duty should be 
necessary ; but. that every summer testified to the 
thoughtless or deliberate cruelty of educated and 
church-going persons. 

The lady received the cat at great perSonal in- 
convenience — she was ill at the time—had 
another cat in the house, and was obliged to shut 
the new visitor up separately, and give up her 
projects for the day. Notwithstanding all this, 
she went out to inquire in the neighborhood for 
the owner of the cat, and whom do you think, Mr. 
Editor, it proved to be? A reverend preacher of 
the gospel of Christ, who had told his little 
daughter to turn pussy into the street, as they . 
were going away. The poor little abandoned pet 
was humanely chloroformed, and not left to be 
“ picked up,” or stoned to death by boys.— Boston 
Transcript. 

Notice. 

The following regulations have been posted in 
the forest domains of France, by order of the 
Minister of Agriculture :— ; 

The Hedgehog lives on mice, small rodents, 
slugs, and grubs,—animals hurtful to agriculture. 
Don’t hurt the hedgehog 

The Toad is « farm-assistunt; destroys twenty 
or thirty insects an hour. Dou't kill the toad. 

The Mole is continually destroying grubs, larve, 
palmer-worms, and insects injurious to agriculture. 
No trace of vegetation is ever found in its stomach. 
Don’t kill the mole. 


Rescued by a Dog. 

New BeEprorp, July 10, 1880.—On Friday 
afternoon Patrick Downey, 7 years old, son of 
John Downey, was pulled out of the water, near 
the foot of Middle Street, by a pointer dog belong- 
ing to J. L. Hathaway. The dog was not able to 
get hold of him, except by seizing the flesh of his 
cheek and eyebrow, and the boy’s face was con- 
siderably torn by the humane animal. — Sunday 
Herald, July 11, 1880. 


Miss Catharine Radcliff, of Poughkeepsie, has 
lett $30,000 to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals — Boston Journal, June 19, 
1880. 


At Birkenhead, England, lately a man was 
arrested for furiously driving a horse. It was ex- 
plained in extenuation that it had become, while 
in the possession of « drummer of convivial habits, 
so addicted to strong drink—* standing on its hind 
legs and drinking beer like a man ”—that it was 
hopeless to attempt to get it past old boozing 
haunts without putting it into a gallop. The ex- 
planation was deemed satisfactory. — Charleston 
News. 

Questions. 
What’s a voice that brings no cheer ? 
What's a face that wears no smile? 
What’s a soul without God’s fear 
Dwelling in it all the while ? 
— George Newell Lovejoy. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, AucusT, 1880. 


Our August Paper. 

The first part of Scribner’s article on Vivisec- 
tion was written by a member of the medical 
body. It will hardly be said that this writer does 
not know what he is talking about. 

The “ Circular,” in which is offered the prize of 
$5,000, for an Improved Cattle-Car, is published as 
prepared by the Chairman of the Judges, and as 
sent to his associates for their sanction. We goto 
press before replies can come from all; but we 
assume that it will be little changed. After their 
approval, it isthe intention of the Secretary to send, 
by mail, the circular to every inventor who has 
written to the Association on the subject. 

The music for Longfellow’s “ Birds of Killing- 
worth,” by Mr. C. L. Capen, of this city, and which 
was received with great favor at our Twelfth An- 
niversary, is on the last page. For a male quar- 
tette it will be found very fine. 

Our annual list of local agents is also published. 
Persons observing any mistakes in that list will 
oblige us by making it known. 

Pity and relieve all sufferers from the heat, and 
espcially the poor dumb creatures. 

Our directors had no meeting in July. 


CIRCULAR. 


CurcaGo, ILL., July 12, 1880. 
To all whom it may concern: 
At a meeting of the National Humane Associa- 
tion at Chicago, in October, 1879, the following 
preamble and votes were unanimously passed :— 


Whereas, an urgent need exists for an improved cattle- 
car, in which the animal can lie down, and be watered and 
fed on their journey to the markets, so avoiding the suffer- 
ings caused by unloading from, and again reloading the 
cattle into the cars, saving, also, a serious loss of time to 
all in the cattle business ; 

And Whereas, objections are urged by the railroad com- 
panies against existing patent cattle-cars ; 

And Whereas, this Association strongly believes that in- 
vention may be stimulated; be it 

Voted, that this Association would respectfully urge all 
persons interested in its work to pledge themselves to pay 
a definite sum towards a prize for such a car. 

Voted. that in the judgment of this meeting, the prize 
ought not to be less than FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, and 
that six months’ time should be given all competitors to 
prepare specifications or models, or to meet whatever re- 
quirements the judges shall name in the offer of the prize. 

Voted, that the Executive Committee of this Association 
are requested to solicit pledges in this behalf from all per- 
sons interested in this specific aim; are hereby authorized 
to appoint the judges, and, with them, determine all the 
conditions excepting two: First, that the invention shall 
be the unembarrassed property of this Association; and 
secondly, that the invention shall be offered without charge 
to any railway company that will used it in its live-stock 
business. 


The sum required has been pledged, and nearly 
all of it has been paid to the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Humane Association, and been deposited by 
him in the hands of Messrs. KippER, PEABODY & 
Co., Bankers, of Boston, to await the issue of the 
competition. The undersigned have been selected 
as Judges, and we hereby offer the sum of FIVE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS for the Cattle-Car which 
shall meet the conditions stated in the votes and 
in this circular. 

We desire to say that competitors will take out 
patents for their inventions, before submitting them 
to us, or not, as each shall choose; but we must 
be fully satisfied of the legal title of a claimant 
to his invention, before awarding to him the prize, 
or any part thereof; and he must also convey to 
the American Humane Association, or to such per- 
sons as its Executive Committee shall designate, 
a patent for the United States of the invention, 


which shall be satisfactory to said committee, be- 


fore any part of the prize money will be due to 
him 


As models and plans may be seen by others than 
ourselves while in our possession, we suggest, 
as a precautionary measure, that each inventor file 
a caveat at the United States Patent Office before 
sending them to us. 

We do not prescribe the size or the internal 
arrangement of the needed car; but among plans 
which meet the conditions, that will have the pref- 
erence which can most readily and cheaply be 
adapted to the cattle-ecar now in use. Of course, 
also, that car which can be most easily adapted to 
the transportation of other live animals and mer- 
chandise, if in other respects satisfactory, will have 
our preference. 

We reserve the right to withhold any award, if, 
in our judgment, no plan shall be offered which 
fairly meets the requirements. 

We reserve the right also of dividing the five 
thousand dollars into two or more prizes to differ- 
ent inventors, if we shall think that the end in 
view by the subscribers to the prize requires it. 
All the reasonable legal expenses incurred in 
determining the originality and validity of the 
patents of successful competitors, will be deducted 
from the prize awarded each. 

It seems to us just to require, and we do require, 
that all express and other expenses upon packages 
or boxes sent us shall be prepaid. All models 
and plans will have reasonable care while in our 
possession at Chicago, but will be at the risk of 
each owner. 

After our decision has been reached, each article 
will be returned to its owner in the manner he 
shall direct, and at his risk and expense. It is 
also required that all letters sent to the Judges, to 
which answers are expected, shall contain the 
proper stamp for the reply. 

Our decision will be reached as soon after the 
first day of October next as we shall find practi- 
eable, and will be communicated to the Executive 
Committee of the American Humane Association 
immediately thereatter. The Judges name Oct. 1, 
1880, rather than six months after the issuing of 
this circular, because, since the passage of the vote 
in October last, the fact that such an offer would 
be made, has been widely published in the scien- 
tific, mechanical, and other newspapers in this 
and other countries, making a longer time un- 
necessary. Already more than three hundred per- 
sons have given their names to the Association as 
competitors for the prize, and have their plans 
ready. 

We think that personal interviews with competi- 
tors or their friends are wholly unnecessary, and 
we shall make up our judgment from the models 
or plans, and the descriptions that accompany 
them. Of course, we reserve the right to call for 
written explanations in any case where it shall 
seem to us necessary. 

All competitors for the prize are required to 
send their models and plans, with full descriptions, 
to Epwin LEE Brown, of N. W. corner Clinton 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago, Ilinois, as early as 
may suit their convenience ; but not later than the 
first day of October next. All communications, 
also, in regard to the prize, should be addressed to 
Mr. Brown, as above. 


As soon as it has been approved by each of the 
Judges, their signatures will be attached, and the 
circular will be sent to every person who has cor- 
responded with the Association on the subject of 
the cattle-car. 

The Judges are E. L. Brown, President of Na- 
tional Humane Association; John B. Winslow, of 
Boston, formerly manager of the Boston and Lowell 
Railroad; A. Kimball, Gen. Supt. Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad, of Davenport, Iowa; 
William Monroe, a large dealer in cattle, of Brigh- 
ton, Mass.; and E. T. Jeffrey, Superintendent of 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, of Chicago. 


Reports on Loading Live-Stock into Ocean Ships at 
Boston. 


From our agent’s reports we give a few ex- 
tracts. 

July 3, 1880. “Sears” line; ship “Sumatra; ” 
number of cattle 502, and 250 sheep. General con- 
dition, fair; destination, London ; accommodations, 
generally good. A part were well handled in 
loading. A part were loaded between decks by 
driving them down, and a part by elevator. I 
had to interfere often to prevent cattle from being 
driven on to the ship too fast. Also between 
decks to stop the abuse by pounding, etc., to get 
the cattle into their places We commenced load- 
ing at 10 o’clock A. M., but owing to delays in 
getting the cargo in and hatches closed, did not 
get all the cattle and sheep in until 3 o’clock next 
morning. 

July 3. “ Anchor” line; ship “ Scandinavia ; ” 
number of cattle, 98. General condition, good; 
destination, London. The cattle were very stub- 
born. I interfered many times to stop abuse, and 
one man I forcibly removed from the gangway 
after I had told him to stop the use of the prod. 

This ship is unfit for cattle, as she is narrow and 
small, and, I think, must roll so that cattle will not 
be able to keep their feet. Ventilation not what 
it should be. 

July 7 and 8. “Warren” line; ship “ Massa- 
chusetts ; ” number of cattle, 520 ; hogs, 500 ; sheep, 
295; destination, Liverpool. 

Quality of cattle good. Treatment in loading 
bad, and cattle stubborn about going between 
decks. I had to interfere constantly to stop the 
Warren-line hands from crowding them too fast. 
The sheep were a nice lot, and were well handled. 
They overcrowded a few pens, which I had the men 
thin out. The hogs were a fine lot, but were 
hurried on board so fast that several died from 
overheat. Many more would have died had I not 
had them taken out, and had water turned on 
them. This ship is well ventilated; but it was 
fearfully hot between decks before she sailed. I 
was down there ten or fifteen minutes and thought 
I should have fainted before I could get on deck. 

July 6. “ Wilson” line; ship “ Rialto;” num- 
ber of cattle, 346; destination, Hull; but cattle to 
be unloaded at London. General condition of cat- 
tle, fair. The treatment of the cattle during the 
first three carloads was abusive. The cattle men 
were below tying up the cattle, and the animals 
were driven in by wharf men and carpenters. At 
last I refused to let any more cattle in until the 
cattle men came up to drive them in. After that 
we had little trouble with them. The cattle be- 
tween decks aft were loaded by elevator. We 


commenced loading the ship the first of the after- _ 


noon, but it was nearly eleven o’clock before we 
gotallon. Ship well fitted up, but poorly venti- 
lated. 


4@> 


Torturing Frogs. 

An agent in a country town of our State reports 
this form of cruelty by school children. It was 
regarded by the children as “ sport” and they had 
not thought that frogs had sensibility. They pro- 
mised, one and all, never to be guilty again. It 
was made the text of remarks in that and other 
schools in the town, upon the claims of animals 
to protection, and with such effect that the ex- 
ample is commended to school committees and 
teachers. 
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New Cases. 

By observation of agents, and through the calls 
and letters of friends of animals, new cases of 
abuse are continually coming to our knowledge. 
We do not neglect inquiry and action in any case. 
Of course we often find there have been mistakes 
as to facts, and malice is sometimes apparent; 
but there are many more cases which are found 
worse than they were reported to be. 

We invite information; but as a proof of good 
faith when complaints are made, we ask a re- 
sponsible name. We assure friends again, who 
send us facts, that their names are never given 
without their consent. The law to protect animals, 
through our agency, is known in a practical and 
effective way each year, in hundreds of neighbor- 
hoods throughout Massachusetts. 


or 


The Beaches. 

As places of summer resort, and especially on 
Sundays, the beaches are proving more and more 
attractive in this vicinity. It is safe to say that so 
far as this is attributable to the sea, with its cool- 
ing breezes to the body, and its ceaseless changes 
to the eye, the fascination will never diminish. 
It is equally certain, also, that where such places 
are reached by carriages there will be seen more 
or less hard driving and overloading of horses. 
Our Society has had agents every year at the 
places where they were most necessary, a part of 
the time, but this year it proposes to work more 
systematically and persistently, by having men on 
duty throughout the Sundays of July and August. 
The Society invites all who desire to lessen cruelty 
to co-operate with such agents in such ways as 
may be open to them, and especially by giving 
them information. 


4 


Shipping of Cattle by Ocean Steamers. 

As our readers know, this foreign cattle-trade 
has grown from small beginnings until our 
wharves are seldom without ships waiting for 
a cargo of living freight. The men employed in 
the business of loading are often thoughtless and 
ignorant. It must be said, also, that some em- 
ployers are equally indifferent to animal suffering. 
As a result, the transfer of the cattle from the car 
to the ship is often a process of terrible and un- 
necessary suffering. To do away with all the 
cruelty that might be spared is too much to be 
hoped for at once; but the presence of a coura- 
geous and intelligent man, in the interest of the 
animals, armed with the power the law gives 
him in their behalf, is almost a necessity wherever 
this trade exists. Our Society has had such an 
agent in its service since the Ist of May. It has 
been enabled to do this, without neglecting other 
fields, we are bound to add, by the grand liberality 
of one of its earliest lady members. 

See extracts from reports of our agent in an- 
other column. 


Change: Wondrous Change. 

Several weeks ago a lady called at our office to 
report a case of abuse. A little horse which had 
been formerly used, it was thought, as a saddle- 
horse, had fallen into the hands of a brutal owner 
who lived near to her. She said-it was so starved 
and hardly driven that it was impossible for her 
to remain silent any longer. The owner had once 
been prosecuted and fined for his cruelty; the 


horse had nominally, and nominally only, changed 
owners; but no improvement was made in its lot. 
Although the lady had never owned a horse, had 
no barn, and had small pecuniary resources, she 
determined to free the poor horse from his hard 
fate by purchase. This was done. He was then 
put into a pasture near her house, where he has 
been for three or four weeks at this time. He eats 
out of the hands and aprons of his deliverer and 
her daughters whenever they appear, and he shows 
such an improvement in his condition, and such 
affection and gratitude, that his present owner 
declares he has amply paid already all he has cost 
her. The sun is brighter to her and her family. 
It is one of the miracles of kindness. 

But what shall be said of a man, or woman, 
who, after being served by a kindly creature, like 
this, sells him to be overworked and tortured ? 
Are they any better than he who starves and 
whips? or, if they did not intend what happened, 
why did they not make sure that it should not 
occur ? 

In his dumb way the pony shows that he 
knows a deliverance has come to him, and some 
readers will ask blessings upon the kindly lady 
through whom it came, although they cannot tell 
her name. 


For a Dog? 


Yes; but hear the story. The dog had been 
one of his master’s family several years. He pro- 
tected his owner’s children and wife; he accom- 
panied him at all seasons and everywhere as a 
trusty friend; he never hesitated to do what the 
master required of him. One day the faithful 
owner had a fall and lay insensible on the ground. 
Strangers came to do what they could, but the 
dog forbade. He could not know their purpose. 
Not one was permitted to touch him until a friend 
of the family appeared. The man died and the dog 
long grieved for his departed master. Time passed 
on, and it was told to a lady that the question of 
haying the dog killed was being considered, because 
of some injury he had received. Knowing his his- 
tory, although she had never seen him, her sense 
of justice revolted. She went about until a new 
home was found for him, and assuming all neces- 
sary pecuniary responsibilities, the dog was taken 
there. Then she was ready to go to the country, 
but not before. Will she not be happier for this 
tender thought and act? Will her own family 
and neighbors be the less beloved? Is it not a 
moral gain to have our sympathies extended so 
that, as Tennyson says, our horse and hound 
“share” in them? 


WE gladly give place to the following circular, 
and would bespeak for it a generous response. None 
of our societies are more deserving than the Phila- 
delphia Woman’s Branch : — 


OFFICE OF THE Woman’s Brancu S. P.C. A. 
1216 Chestnut Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, June 8, 1880. 
A Bazar in aid of the Woman’s Branch of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, will be held some time next winter. 
We appeal to you for contributions in money or 
any other assistance you may be able to render. 
Donations will be thankfully received by any of 

the officers of the society. 


Evizabetn Morris, Itecording Sec’y, 
720 Pine Street. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in June. 


Whole number of anne received, 208: viz., Beating 22; 
overworking and overloading, 17; overdriving, 7; driving when 
lame or galled, 50; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
12; torturing, 3; driving when diseased, 7; cruelly transport- 
ing, 1; general cruelty, 81. 

medied without prosecution, 75; warned, 57; not substan- 
tiated, 47; not found, 7; anonymous, 6; prosecuted, 16; com 
victed, 14; nol. pros’d, 1. 

Animals killed, 39; taken from work, 33. 


By Country AGENTS, SECOND QUARTER, 1880. 


Whole number of ree Eye 500; viz., Beating, 52; over- 
loading, 57; overdriving, 42; working when lame or galled, 153; 
working when diseased, 34; not providing food or shelter, 44; 
torturing, 7; abandoning, 6; general cruelty, 82. 

Not substantiated, 20; remedied without prosecution, 446; 
—— pie convieted, 11; temporarily taken from work, 59; 

illed, 27. 


Receipts by the Society in June. 


FINEs. 


Justices’ Court.— Waltham (2 cases), $20; Watertown, $20. 
Police Courts.—Chelsea, $5; Lawrence 2 cases), $20. 
Municipal Court.—Boston, $15. 

Witness fees, $19.50. Total, $99.50. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. Wm. Appleton, $104; Mrs. 8. Hooper, $50; Edward W.- 
Hooper, $50, 
TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


Chas. Meriam, Mrs. Wm. Brigham, Miss C. M. Lamson, X.» 
Mrs. James Tolman, Wm. Endicott, Jr., Mrs. Wm. H. Browne. 


DOLLARS EACH AND LEss. 


Prinny, W. Farnsworth, Wm. J. Foster. Mrs. 8. B. Morton, 
$2; Mrs. J. E. M. Safford, $2; Mrs. M. H. M. Thompson, $2 
Mrs. E. L’Hommedieu, $1; Jno. J. May, $1. ‘Total, $297.00, 


SuBSCRIBERS. 


M. Vassar, Jr., $7.20; Delaware Soc. P. C. A., $2.50; Edwin 
Baker, $3; Miss Hilliard, $1.20; Miss A. T. Dana, $3; Mrs. F. 
V. R. Brown, $2; Miss A. W. Abbott, $2. 


OnE DOLLAR EACH. 


O. Plimpton, E. M. Wentworth, Mrs. E. L’Hommedieu, Miss 
8. Jenkins, Miss H. N. Havens, A. G. Barrett, L. F. Billings, 
Miss RK. Barker, Miss C. Cushing, Miss E. Moulton, E. Bring- 
hurst, Mrs. Mary Betts, Miss E. B. Hilles, J. Herbert Riley, 
Miss Darrah, Miss 8. R. Bowles, Miss L. A. Dennis, Miss 
Gibbons. Total, $38.90. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Mrs. Wm. H. Browne, $1.12; W. Edw. Platt, $1; Mrs. M. G. 
Farmer, $1; Jos. G. Walter, Sec’y Humane Soc., Pittsburg, 
Penn., $5.25. Total, $8.37. 


OTHER Sums. 


Interest, $209.44; Geo. T. Angell and A. Firth, for rent, $51. 
Total, $260.44. 
Total receipts in June, $704.21. 


Cats Turned into the Streets. 

A brief article from the Boston “ Transcript,” 
in another column on this form of cruelty, shows — 
it to be yet practised in Boston. We are glad to 
see the daily and weekly press ready to give ex- 
pression to the indignation it deserves. 

We receive the cat as an inmate of our house- 
hold and as a companion for our children. It 
ceases then to be a wanderer, or to have any other 
home. We have made it one of the family, what- 
ever our intention, and to shut the door against it, 
or to fail to provide for it when we leave our 
home, is to neglect “our own;” and this we are 
told, by high authority, is to be worse than an 
infidel. If not an act of cruelty by intent, it is 
evidence of an indifference closely akin. 


> 


Notice. 

Essays on familiar subjects, such as “ Home 
Education,” “ The Law of Kindness,” “ Our Duties 
and Obligations to Animals,” etc., will be pre- 
pared for individuals or societies by the under- 
signed. Also poems for anniversaries, etc. 
Orders respectfully solicited; especially from 
those interested in the rights of dumb animals, 
and who labor for the amelioration of their suffer- 
ings, the redress of their wrongs. In this cause, 
the lowest price for time and effort will be de- 
manded, by one who relies upon the pen for daily 
bread. Please address, Miss Cora WILBURN, Cliff 
Street, corner Greenwood Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
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Mhildren’s Pepartment. 


Learning to Fly. 
“Now, robins, my darlings, I think it is best,” 
Said old mother bird, “ that you all quit the nest. 
You’ve grown very plump, and the nest is so small 
That really there isn’t quite room for you all. 


“The day is so fair, and the sun is so bright, 
I think I can teach you to fly before night; 


. And, when you have learned, you can go where you please, 


As high as the gable,—yes! high as the trees. 


“Come, Dickey, hop out, and stand up here by me; 
The rest of you stand on that branch of the tree; 

Don’t be frightened, my dears; there’s no danger at all, 
For mother will not let her dear birdies fall. 


“Now all spread your wings. Ah! but that is too high ; 
Just see how Jdo it. Now, all again try! 


- Ah! that is much better. Now try it once more. 


Bravo! much better than ever before! 


“ Now flutter about, up ané down, here and there : 
My dears, you'll be flying before you’re aware. 
Now carefully drop from the tree to the ground; 
There’s nothing to fear, for there’s grass all around. 


“ All starting but Robbie. ‘Afraid you shall fall?’ 

Ah! don’t be a craven, be bravest of all. 

Now up and now down, now away to yon spire: 

Goon: don’t be frightened: fly higher and higher.” 

“T’ve waited one hour, right here on the tree: 

Not one of my robins has come back to me. 

How soon they forget all the trouble they bring! 

Never mind: I’ll fly up on the tree-top and sing. 
NortH ANDOVER, Mass. —Ch. Register. 


A Cricket Party. 


About one year ago“ The Times” printed a 
very pleasing cricket story, and perhaps some of 
the children remember it. The crickets which 
figured in the story were owned by Miss Lucille 
Clinton, a young artist of New York city. While 
a wee girl at school, Miss Clinton read Dickens’s 
story of “ The Cricket on the Hearth,” and she at 
once fell so much in love with crickets that she 
soon filled a large “ fernery ” with the insects. 
One evening last week Miss Clinton gave what she 
called “ a cricket soiree” or cricket party, a num- 
ber of her friends being invited to her house to 
hear the crickets sing. One hundred of the music- 
making little things took part in the concert. 
The gas was turned down and everybody kept 
still. By and by a chirp, coming from the chim- 
ney corner, was heard. Then another chirp broke 
the silence, and again a third chirp, until within a 
few minutes the whole room was filled with that 
sound of cheeriulness which brings sweet heart- 
ease to the home. Some of the listeners said that 
it seemed as though one cricket was making all 
the music; but Miss Clinton’s ear, being better 
trained, could tell one cricket’s voice from that of 
another Miss Clinton’s cat likes the crickets also, 
and it will purr as long as they sing. 


How a Dog was Outwitted by a Parrot. 


A lady on Seneca Street is the owner of a small, 
frisky dog and a very talkative parrot. Occasion- 
ally Polly gets demoralized, and, instead of behav- 
ing herself as a good lady bird should, she gives 
vent to some terrible shrieks, and endeavors to be 
as bad as she possibly can. When she takes these 
spells the dog, knowing that a reprimand is needed, 
goes to the cage and administers several severe 
rebukes in the shape of a savage little bark. 
Yesterday afternoon Poll sat upon her perch with 
all the dignity possible. The dog was taking a 
nap in an adjoining room Suddenly, without a 
moment’s notice, Poll let loose two or three un- 
earthly screeches. The dog was awakened, of 
course, and immediately started toward the cage 
ata full run, barking as he went. After he had 


the other room an himself for another 
snooze. He had no more than closed his eyes 
before Poll shrieked again, longer and louder than 
before. Up jumped the dog, and out he went 
barking furiously. When he reached the cage, 
Poll, who had stopped her noise to give the dog a 
chance, began to bark just as loud as her four leg- 
ged associate. Penny choked himself off, and 
gazed oninholy horror. He stood looking at the 
cage for several minutes. | his tail 
between his legs, and he turned around and left 
the spot. Just as he was going out of the room 
Poll stopped barking, a sort of pleased expression 
crept down her jagged beak, and as the dog faded 
from view she yelled after him, ‘ Good-by, 
Penny,” and without further ado resumed her 
meditations upon her perch.—Utica Observer. 


scolded, as he he adjourned to 
snugg' 


Bluebirds in a Gong. 


In the city of Williamsport, Penn., there is 
a long-tongued gong which sends the trains on 
the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad puffing and 
rumbling away to the hills. The gong is twenty- 
eight inches in diameter, and it has a very heavy 
clapper. During ‘the last spring two sparrows 
began to set up housekeeping in the gong; but 
two pretty bluebirds drove the sparrows away, 
and took possession themselves. The bluebirds 
built a nest, which was soon full of eggs. Inspite 
of the terrible noise, which would make even a boy 
almost crazy, the eggs were hatchefl, and last 


week a brood of young bluebirds were seen lifting 
their heads over the rim of the nest. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Lion and the Kitten. 


A friend of ours who lives in the country has a 
splendid Newfoundland dog, by the name of 
“ Lion,” and I want to tell you what he did a few 
weeks ago. 

The children and Lion started off one morning 
for a ramble in the woods. They were all just as 
full of fun and frolic as boys and girls and dogs 
are upt to be at such times; and the children 
didn’t notice a boy who passed them carrying in 
his arms a poor, forlorn-looking kitten. There was 
a pond near by, and he threw the kitten as far as 
he could into it, and splash it went into the deep 
water! And what do you think this noble dog 
did? Quick as a flash he plunged into the pond, 
and swam off to the poor, struggling kitten; took 
it gently by the neck, and brought it to the shore. 
It was all so quickly done that the children couldn’t 
tell what Lion was bringing so carefully to land. 
They called him, supposing that he would come 
and lay it at their feet, as he usually did with the 
treasures of his finding; but no, indeed — Lion 
was not to be hindered on his errand of mercy. 
This was a case of “ life and death,” and unheed- 
ing their calls he trotted off home, and straight to 
his comfortable kennel. There he lay down, and 
with the wet, shivering little pussy between his 
fore-paws he licked and rubbed and turned it over 
and over, and polished it off, until from nose to 
to tail it was dry and warm; then, curling himself 
round in the straw, he tenderly nestled the little 
foundling in his shaggy coat; the great romping, 
frolicksome fellow of an hour ago transformed 
into the fondes€ and gentlest of nurses! 

The ramble in the woods, the gambols with the 
children, all given up at the call of duty. For 
several days it was almost impossible to coax Lion 
away from his kennel. He seemed in constant 
fear that his pet would be taken from him; and, 
once when the children took the kitten into the 
house, Lion carried her back to her home, and 
very decidedly gave them to understand that 
pussy was his property,—and really I think he had 

the best right to her. 

For nearly two months they have eaten from 
the same plate, and drunk from the same bowl, 
and shared the same bed; and a pretty sight it is 
to see kitty watching so anxiously at the kennel 


door for his return, when he “takes his walks 


abroad” with the children, and he as anxiously 
hurrying home, and licking and caressing her as 
she runs to meet him. 

Noble, generous “ Lion,” and confiding, grate- 
ful “ Kitty” are living a very happy “cat and 
dog life,” and setting us, who profess to be so 
much wiser and beifer than dogs and cats, a most 
worthy example. 

B. P. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Tommy Lary. 


Among our pets at the Consumptives’ Home is 
a fine large Maltese cat, with white feet, of which 
he is proud. He came here a little kitten, and 
is a great pet with all. 

His owner is our laundress; so he washes three 
days, and irons three days, every week. The first 
of the week you will always find him in the wash- 
room curled up on a pile of clothes, or up on his 
mistress’s back between her shoulders, as she leans 
over the wash-tub ; and the rest of the week, in the 
ironing room, on the table, as close as he dare vent- 
ure to the heated iron. He will give you his paw, 
and shake hands (as we say) with any one, feeling 
slighted if not asked to do so. 

ne of our nurses came back the other day, and 
went round kissing and shaking hands with all. 
Tominy jumped on the table, walked over to her, 
put his paw on her hand, and held up his head to 
be kissed, 

He never eats on the floor. If you place the dish 
there, he will walk round and round, it looking up 
into your face as much as to say,“ Please put it 
on the table,” and he will not touch it until you 
doso Then he will jump up and enjoy his din- 
ner. We have a Christmas-tree every year, and 
his name is often called with the others, when the 
presents are distributed, though Dr. C— some- 
times asks, “* Who is Tommy Lary ? ” 

We have been asked to carry him to the Cat 
Show. Buta friend took hers, and he lost two 
pounds while there, because of the confinement. 
He received a silver collar; but our Tommy has a 
silver collar without having lost anything for it. 
I may write again about Tommy, for we see new 
wonders every day in him. 

MaubD POWELL. 
ConsumMptTives’ Home, Boston, July 4. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
My Grandfather’s Horse. 


My grandfather was a minister He had this horse 
I am telling you about, weg years, and now he 
was old. Grandfather bought him a younger horse 
to ride with. His meeting-house was three-fourths 
of a mile away, and much of the way up-hill; the 
meeting-house being on the top of it. The very first 
Sabbath grandfather went with his new horse to 
meeting, on going out to the shed alter the morn- 
ing service, he found his old horse, standing in the 
shed, beside the new one. The old horse had jumped 
out of the pasture, to go to and stand in his old 

lace. It was the only time he ever did so. How 

e knew the day, or how to go, is a mystery; 
for there was no bell on the meeting-house. He 
went Sabbath after Sabbath to stand in his old 
place. Grandfather indulged him for a while, and 
then shut him up in the barn on Sunday. 

E. F. Trrrany. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Acrostic,* 

Blessed — the Bible says, in words most true, 
Are — those pure righteous souls who ne’er can view 
The — smallest suffering of man or beast. 
Merciful — God regardeth e’en the least; 
For — they shall in the smiles of him e’er live. 
They — who ne’er harm the life they cannot give 
Shall — not of such be said they will above 
Obtain — God’s mercy and his promise prove. 
Mercy — they showed to meanest beast through love. 


Harriet N. Havens. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 1880. 


*Not only the words of the first lines form an acrostic, but 
also those in italics. 
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e number of stars opposite a name signifies 
Counties for which the party 


is Agent. 


Abington, . 
Acton, West, . 
Acushnet, 


Amesbury, . . 


Amherst, 
Andover, .« 
Arlington, . . 


Heights, 
Ashburnham, South, 
Ashby, 


Asbicid, . 
‘Ashland, 


Athol, ‘ 
Attleborough, . 


North, . 
East, . 
South, 


Auburn, . . 
Ayer, 


Barnstable, 
Cotuit Port, . 
Marston’s Mills, 
Hyannis, . 

Barre, 


Becket, West, 


Bellingham, 
Belmont, . 
Berkley, 
Berlin, 
Bernardston, . 
Beverly 
Bilerica, 
Blackstone, . 
Blandford, . 
Bolton, 


Jamaica Plain, 
West Roxbury, 


Boxborough, 
Boxford, West, 
Boylston, . 
Bradford, . 
Braintree, . 
Brewster, . 
Bridgewater, 
Brimtield, . 
Brockton, . 
Brooktield, . 
Brookline, . 
Buckland, . 
Burlington, . 
Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, 
ast, 


Canton, 


Carlisle, 
Carver, South, 
Charlemont, 
Charlton, . 
Chatham, . 
Chelmsford, 
West, . 
Chelsea, . 
Cheshire, . 
Chester, 
Chestertield, 
Chicopee, . 
Chilmark, . 
Clarksburg, 


Clinton, 
Cohasset, . 
Nantasket, . 
Colrain,- . 
Concord, 
Conway, ° 
Cottage City, 
Cummington, West, 
Dalton, 
Dana, - . 
Danvers, . 
Dartmouth, 
edham, . 


Deerfield, . 
Dennis, South, . 
ighton, 
North, . 
Douglas, East, 
over, 

Dracut, 


, East, 
Brighton District, 


. 


Josiah Cushman.* 
Charles W. Parker. 
Noah Mendell. 
Horace 8, Streeter.* 
Reuben DeWitt. 
Edwin Leonard. 
Henry W. Smith. 
G. Dennis Smith. 
John O. Currier. 
H. G. Leslie, M. D. 
W. Sloan. 
O. B. Howarth. 
John H. Hartwell. 
John E. Hesseltine. 
C. L. Howard. 
Wilbur F. Whitney. 
F. W. Wright. 
Joshua Hall. 
Charles H. Tilten. 
Ezra Morse.* 
Bolon D. Goodale. 
E. Carlisle Brown.* 
P. O., Pawtucket, R. I. 
James W. Riley. 
Elijah Capron. 
Elisha G. May. 
George Ide. 
E. L. Bancroft. 


“Samuel Reed. 


Alfred Bearse. 
Nathaniel Hinckley. 
Samuel Snow. 

H. J. Shattuck. 
Sylvester Bothwell.* 


. Orrin Millard, 


Charles A. Corey. 
William Burnett. 
A. Whitney. 


A. ‘Bartlett. 
J. N. Dewey. 
Gardner Haskell. 
I. H. Newhall. 
John C, Scott. 
Howard P. Robinson. 
Enoch C, Pierce, 
Edward Brigham. 
Hi. P. Kennedy. 
William Thomas, 
George A. Walker. 
A. L. Decatur. 
A. Winslow Wetherbee. 
Wn. F. Harriman. 
Joseph M. Wright. 
Walter Ordway. 
N. Morton Hobart. 
Elisha Crocker, Jr. 
Philip H. Wing. 
F. E. Cook. 
Benj. J. Keith. 
O. F. Eaton. 
Alonzo Bowman. 
Elijah Shaw. 
Charles G. Foster. 


Fordyce M. Stimson. 
George H. Copeland. 
Warner W. Simonds. 
Charles B. Jones. 
Samuel M. Shaw. 
Oliver Deane. 

Selar Simons. 

Rufus Freeman. 
Cc. P. Miner. 
Alfred E. Fiske. 
Sullivan Rogers. 
Geo. A. Parkhurst. 
Charles L. Fuller, 
William P. Drury. 
Stephen Chapman. 


O. M. Pearl. 
Matthew Ryan. 


H. L. Sheldon. 
Abijah Brown.* 
Danicl Marsh. 
Abbott A. Jenkins.** 
J.Q. A. Lothrop. 
Moses Sargent.** 
Hugh B. Miller. 

Asa C. Collier. 
George H. Johnson.* 
Lewis Smith.* 
Erastus G. Allen. 


Edwin A. Albee. 
Abraham Patch, Jr. 
F. W. Mason. 
George E. Morse. 
Nathaniel Hitchcock. 
M. W. Nickerson. 
Charles W. ‘Turner. 
Francis A. Hoar. 
Brigham Morse. 
Aaron Bacon. 
Coffern Nutting, 

+ Lowell. 


Dudley, 
Dunstable, . 
Duxbury, West, 


East Bridgewater 
Eastham, . 
Easthampton, . 
Easton, North, . 


Edgartown, 

Egremont, North, 
Enfield, 
Erving, 
Essex, 
Everett, 


Fairhaven, . . 
Fall River, . 
Falmouth. . 
Fitchburg, . 
Florida, e 
Foxborough, 
Framingham, South, 
Franklin, . 
Frectown, . 


Gardner, . 


Gil, . 
Gloucester, | 

Bay View, . 
Goshen, . . 
Gosnold, . 
Grafton, . 


Granby, 
Granville Corner, 
Great Barrington, 


Greenfield, 


Greenwich, 
roton, 
West, . 
Groveland,. 


Hadley, 
Halifax, 
Hamilton, . 
Hampden, . 
Hancock, . 
Hanover, . 
Hanson, Bryantville, 
Hardwick, . 
Harvard, . 
Harwich, 
Port, 
Hatfield, 
Haverhill, 
Hawley, 
Heath, 
Hingham, 
South, 
Hinsdale, 
Holden, 
Holbrook, . 
Brookville, 
Holland, . 
Holliston, . 
Holyoke, . 


Hopkinton, 


Hubbardston, . 
udson, . 
Hel, . 


Huntington, 
Hyde Park, 


Ipswich, 


Kingston, 
Lakeville, 


Lancaster, South, 
Lanesborough, . 
Lawrence, . . 
Leicester, . 


Cherry Valley, 
Lenox, 
Leominster, 


Leverett, . 
Lexington, Bast, 
Leyden, 

Lincoln, South, e 
Littleton, . 
Longmeadow, East, 


Lowell, 
Ludlow, . 
Lunenburg, 


Lynn, . . 


Lynnfield, . 
Malden, . 


Manchester, 
Mansfield, . 
Marblehead, 
Marion, 
Marlborough, 
Marshfie ld, 


Mashpee, . 
Mattapoisett, 
aynard, . 
Medfield, 


Samuel D. Stone. 
George P. Wright.* 
Charles Chandler.* 


Benj. Siddall.* 

Silas H. Stuart. 

k. Thomas Sawyer. 
Rufus H. Willis.* 
Jason L. Dexter.* 
L. K. Kline. 
William B. Kimball. 
Eben H. Spring. 
Daniel W. Bartlett. 
Benjamin Corey. 


Thomas 8. Butman. 
John Beatie, Jr. 
Stephen G. Cahoon. 
Thomas Upton. 
Sedate Tower. 
David Morrill. 
Moses M. Fisk.* 
Wm. E. Nason. 
Geo. D. Williams.* 


Webster Cowee. 
Solomon Nelson. 
F. W. Chapin. 
George Lane. 
George W. Quinn. 
P. Lyman. 
Frederick 8. Allen. 
J. 3 Chickering. 
8. M. Cook. 
A.D. King. 
Harvey Holmes.* 
Abram 8. Clark, 
Wm. Elliot.* 
Chauncy Bryant.** 
Lyman J. Wait.* 
Henry Handforth.* 
George R. Dickinson. 
Andrew Robbins. 
Freeman Hopkins.* 


Wm. N. Bourne. 
John Trefry. 

8. C. Spellman. 
Silas G. Dawley. 
Hira W. Bates.* 
J. B. Chandler. 


Henry Butterfield. 
Jona Buck. 

Elbridge G. Doane. 
E. 8. Warner. 

Rev. W. H. Spencer. 
Edwin Scott. 

Squire Benson. 
Charles Spring.* 
Ezra Wilder. 

Lewis W. Taylor.* 
E. W. Merrick.* 
Frederick Bigelow. 
Frederick Merrill. 
Charles Roper. 
Ethan C. Claflin, 
Wm. Ham. 

M. Shine. 

George E. Atchinson. 
H. C. Shurtliff. 
Samuel Bicknell. 
Samuel 8. Gleason. 
Charles H. Robinson. 
Lewis P. Loring. 
Maurice McGrath. 

K. A. Allen. 

Charles Jacobs. 
William P. MeCobb. 


Tristam B. Fall. 
A. B. Fellows.* 


Arthur L. Cushman. 


Pickens, 
O., Myrick’s. 
eae W. Howe. 


Moulton Batchelder. 
Charles H. Cutting. 
Rufus Holman. 
William A. Belcher. 
Lyman T. Upham, 

. D. Curtis. 
George England. 
William H. Smith, Jr. 
Walter Wellington. 
U. T. Darling. 
Samuel Farrar. 
Asahel W. Sawyer. 
Abel H. Calkins. - 
Charles H. Philbrick. 
Henry C. Preston. 
Cyrus Kilburn. 
Edward P. Allen. 
William Stone. 
dames Jackson. 
W. H. Cromack. 
David L. Wentworth.* 
George Haskell. 
J. A. Blake.* 
William Sinclair. 
E. F. Braley. 


Hateh. 
Damon, 

F. Hatch. 

Gideon Lovell. 


Charie 


George Flood. 
Charies Tlamant. 


Medford, . 


West, 
Medway, 
Melroge, 
Mendon, 
Merrimac, 
Methuen, . 
Middleborough, 
Middlefield, 
Middleton, . 
Milford, . 


Millbu 
Milton,” 
Monroe, 
Monson, . 


Montague, 
Monterey, 


Montgome’ 
Mount Washington, 


Nahant, 


Nantucket, . ° 
Natick, 
Needham, . e 

Wellesley, . 
New Ashford, . 
New Bedford, . 


New Braintree, . 
New Marlborough, 
New Salem, ri 
Newbury, 
Newburyport, . 


Newton, . 


Newtonville, 
est, . 


Highlands, . 

Lower Falls, 
Norfolk, Franklin City, 
North Adams, . 
North Andover, . 
North Brookfield, . 


North Reading,. . 
Northampton, . 
Northborough, . 


Northbridge, 
Northfield,. . 
Norton, 


Norwood, . 


Oakham, . 
Orange, North, 


Orleans, 
By 


Oxford, 


Palmer, 
Paxton, 
Peabody, 


Pelham, . 

Pembroke, East, 
Pepperell, 
Peru, . 
Petersham,. 
Phillipston, 
Pittsfield, 
Plainfield, . 
Plymouth, . . 
Plympton, . . 
Prescott, . 
Princeton, . 
Provincetown, 
Quincy, 


Point, ‘ 
Randolph, . 
Raynham, . 
North, . 


Reading, 
Rehoboth, 


Revere, 
Richmond, 
Rochester, . 
Rockland, . 


Rockport, . 
Pigeon Cove, 


€ 


Rowe, 
Rowley, 
Royalston, 
Russell, 
Rutland, 


Salem, 


Salisbury, . 
Sandisfield, N. Boston, 
Sandwich, North, 
Saugus, East, . 
Savoy, 

Scituate Harbor, 


Wn. H. Palmer. 
Asa Law. 

William H. Northey. 
George H. Gibson. 
Henry B. Woodman. 
Henry B. Newhall. 
Andrew W. Judson. 
John B, Heath. 


James A. Burgess.* 
Jonathan McElwain. 
David Stiles. 

A. W. Keene*. 
Oliver D. Holmes. 
Samuel Sawyer. 

L. Crossman. 

David H. Sherman. 
M. F. Bacon. 

J. Chenery. 

O. L. Mansur. 

M. C. Langdon.* 
Charles N. Clark. 
Henry 8. Goodale. 


David Johnson. 
Wm. Luscombe. 
George E. Mooers. 
Josiah A. Bean.* 
George E. Eaton. 
Henry P. Varney. 
Elibu Ingraham. 
Daniel Ricketson. 
Mrs. R. 8. Howland. 
Charles A. Gleason. 
Henry N. Adams. 
B. W. Fay 
Nathaniel Dole. 

* 


C. H. De Rochemont. 
John M. Fisk. 
J. C. Kennedy. 
W. J. Fisk. 
James D. Henthorn. 
Cc. O. Davis, 
8. R. Urbino. 
Revelo L. Hinds. 
George H. Marsh. 
Robert Harrison. 
James A. Guild. 
Wm. Manchester. 
George L. Harris. 
Sylvander Bothwell. 
Luther P. DeLand. 
Henry H. Dame.** 
H. M. Potter.* 
Charles A. Rice. 
Francis H. Corey. 


E. E. Barrett. 
George H. Arnold, 

P. O., Barrowsville. 
Samuel Howard. 


Mark Haskell. 
N. F. Blodgett. 
8. J. Oliver. 
James H. Arey. 
E. L. Day.* 

O. W. Chaffee.* 


J. A. Palmer.* 
D. R. Boynton. 
Wm. Wolcott. 
Wm. 8. Osborn. 
Stephen F. Reed. 
Rev. John Jones. 
Martin Hatch. 

. P. Lawrence. 
Austin Stowell. 
J. G. Mudge. 

8. E. Pike. 

H. H. Newton.* 
Orson 8. White. 

Jas. B. Collingwood.* 
Alonzo Wright. 

D. G. Blackmar, 
John Brooks. 

John Young. 


Washington M. French, 


N. B. Fernald. 
George B. Pray. 


John Long. 

C. G. Washburn. 

Edwin R. Lothrop. 

Nathan Bancroft. 

Charles H. Scott, 

P.O.,E. 3 

Milton 

Chas. M. Van Brame. 

Roland T. Savory. 

Wm. B. Seavey. 

B. V. Bennett.* 

Robert ‘Tarr. 

John F. Swett. 

Cc. C. Wheaton. 

Milton Ellsworth. 

Edward A. Carpenter. 
Parks. 


J. C. Towne. 
W. F. Chapple. 
William M. Hill. 
John W. Hart. 
William Chase. 
Wm. J. Foster. 
W. H. Currier. 
Edward Ingham. 
Chas. H. Burgess, 2d. 
M. Oliver. 
A. W. Burnett. 


B. J. Jenkins. 


Seekonk, . 


Sharon, 
Shetlield, . 
Shelburne Falls, 


Sherborn, . 
Shirley, 
Shrewsbury, . 
Shutesbury, 
Somerset, . 
Somerville, . 


South Abington, . 
South Hadley, . 
South 
Southampto 
Southboro’, "Bayville, 
Cordaville, 


Southbridge, >... 
Southwick, 
Spencer, . 


Springfield, 


Sterling, . 
Stockbridge, . 
Stoneham, .. 
Stoughton, . 
Stow, Rockbottom, 
Sturbridge, Fiskdale, 
Sudbury, . 
Sunderland, 
Sutton, 
Swampscott, 
Swansea, . 


Taunton, . 


Tewksbury, 
Tisbury, North, 
Vineyard Haven, 
Tolland, . 
Topsfield, . 
Townsend, . 
West, . 
Truro, 
Tyngsborough, 
Tyringham, 
Upton, 
Uxbridge, . . 
Wakefield, . 


Wales, 
Walpole, « 


Waltham, . 


Ware, 
Wareham, . . 


Warren, . 
Warwick, . 
Washington, . 
Watertown, 


ster, . 
Wellfleet, . 
Wendell (Depot), 
am, . 
Boylston, Oakdale, 
Went ridgewater, 
Weat Brookfield, 
West Newbury,. . 


West Springfield, . 
West Stockbridge, . 
Westborough, . 


Westfield, . 
Westford, . 
Westhampton, 
Westminster, 
eston, . 
Westport, . 
Weymouth, 
North, . 


South, . 


Whately, 
Wilbra nam, 
Williamsburg, . 
Williamstown, . 
Wilmington, 
Winchendon, . 


Winchester, 

Windsor, . 

Winthrop, . 
oburn, . 


Worcester, . 


Worthington, 
Wrentham, 


Yarmouth, . 


A. N. Medbury. 
Willard Richards. 
Jobn C. Smith. 
George A. Bates. 
Justus B. Frost. 
Samuel J. Fletcher. 
Cyrus A, Kilburn. 
George Buck. 
George A. Paull. 
Elisha Slade. 

M. C. Parkhurst. 
Jairus Mann. 
Sidney O. Cobb. 

. N. Miller. 
Harvey Cary. 
Levi-P. Dickinson. 
Willard Torry.* 
8. R. Clapp. 

Jobn Blair. 

D. W. Mitchell. 

H. W. Bacon.* 

P. M. Clarke. 


. Edward E. Root. 


James A. Black. 
Luther Clark. 
James E. Russell. 
Allen Webster. 

G. E. 8. Law. 
Alfred A. Andrews. 
Charles H. Loring. 
Daniel B. Fenn. 
Richard Plummer. 
Calvin Howland.*** 
W. W. Blossom. 
John A. Gould. 
John Goodnow. 

W. W. Russell. 
George Hastings. 
Zebedee Small. 
John H. Martin. 


W. E. Peck. 

Isaac C. Dunham. 
Willis Potter. 

Allen B. Thomas, 
George P, Hawkes. 
Henry E. Preston. 
William Cottle. 
Charles Bradley. 
Fowler T. Moore. 
T. K. Leach. 
Edwin A. Spaulding. 
Miletus Gleason. 
Samuel Dyer. 

Alden M. Butterfield. 
J. W. Wilson. 


C. I. Pike. 


Charles H. Davia.* 
Daniel Cary.* 

Eugene Cady. 

J. B. Hanners. 

8. W. Hartshorn. 

H. P. Sherman. 
Nathaniel A. Moody. 
Alden Jameson.* 
Matthew J. Mullaney. 
Joseph Harding. 

Wn. Lloyd Chi man. 
Alexander Swift, 
William Combs. 
Calvin W. Delva. 


Ezran V. Howard. 
George Parker. 
Horace Heard. 
Solomon Shumway. 
Benjamin H. Collins. 
J.C. Holston. 
Elbridge Porter. 

A. C. Smith. 

Eli Wheeler. 
Patrick G. Dillon. 
Moses P. Stanwood. 
Charles H. Fowler. 
C. W. Hossington, 
Chas. P. Strickland. 
J. W. Fairbanks.* 
D. P. Brigham, 
George L. Minor. 
Edward Prescott. 
“r. C. Davenport. 
James B. Wood. 
Alonzo 8. Fiske. 
Eli P. Lawton.* 
Joshua Binney. 
Noble Morse. 

W. C. Cleverly. 
Wm E. Bicknell. 
¥. B. Vinson. 
Alvah Raymond, Jr. 
Asa B. Pratt. 


Calvin G@. Robbins. 
Henry A. Bisbee. 
Henry T. Taln.adge. 
Charles W. Swain. 
George Sumner Loud. 
John McGrath. 

Z. A. Richardson. 
Albert Ford. 

David P. Matthews. 
John E. Tidd.* 

Eli Cooper. 

James M. Drennan.* 
E. D. McFarland. 
W. Ansel Washburn. 
David D. Powers. 

A. W. Cheever. 
Alonzo Cook. 


R. E, Holmes.* 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


TENORS. 


THE BIRDS. 


Words by HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Vivace. m. m. 84. 


For piano, play tenor parts octave lower than written. 
— 


T 2) 


(CopyRicut SECURED.) 


Music by CHARLES L. CAPEN. 


And written for 12th Anniversary of Mass. Soc. for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, April, 1880, 


BASSES. 


1. The thrush that car-ols at the dawn of day 


From the green sstee - ples 


of the pi-ny wood; The o-riole in the elm; the 
2. Do you ne'er think what wondrous be-ings these? Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taught The di-a- lect they speak,where 


8. Think, every morning, when the sun peeps through The dim, leaf - lat - ticed windows of the grove, How ju-bi-lant the hap - py 


noi - sy jay, Jar- gon-ing like a 
mel - o-dies A - lone are 


for - eign - 


er at his food; The blue - bird 
the in - ter-pre-ters of — thought? Whose household words are songs in ma- ny 
birds re-new Their old, me - lo-dious mad- ri- gals of love! And when you think of this, re-mem-ber too 


bal-anced on some topmost 


spray, 
keys, 


if 


with mel - o -dy 
7 Sweet - er than in- strument of man_ e’er caught! 
*Tis ~ ways morn-ing somewhere, and 


neigh - bor - hood ; 


a - bove 


Lin - net and mead-ow - lark, 
Whose hab-i - ta-tions inthe tree - tops 
The a - wakening con~tinents, from shore to shore, Some- 


and 


all the throng That 
even Are 


(This refrain to be sung only as coda,—at the end of last verse.) 
dwell —in nests and have the gift of song. 
half - way hous - es on the road to heaven! 
where the birds are sing- ing ev - er - more. Some - where the birds are 


sing- ing ev -er-more, *Some - where the birds sing-ing ev - er - more, ev - er - more. 
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